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Reform and Japanese Higher Education 


Skeptical of the value and critical of the expense, the Japanese add the 
argument of “academic freedom" in opposing many college-level changes. 


BY DALLAS FINN 


|" UNDERTAKING TO REFORM Japanese higher edu- 
cation American occupation officials faced a small 
and specialized scholarly world which they were less 
able to change, and perhaps less interested in changing, 
than popular education. Nevertheless, they set out to 
remodel the universities extensively to fit the very 
much altered conditions below them. 

The hope was to put higher education within the 
reach of all deserving young Japanese. This was to 
be accomplished (1) by making the numerous new 
senior high schools potential avenues to the university; 
(2) by replacing the exiguous kotogakko, which had 
taken in only a small percentage of those who applied 
for its course of preparation for the university; (3) by 
attacking the exclusiveness of the seven powerful 
imperial universities, which set such inflexible standards 
of admission that before the war only 49 percent of 
their applicants were admitted. Among all Japanese 
universities a low 62 percent of students were ac- 
cepted, according to SCAP statistics. 

The occupation, therefore, set up local universities 
on the model of American state universities to give 
promising local talent a chance for a good education 
and to counteract the concentration of the best minds 
at the Tokyo and Kyoto imperial universities. 

Recognizing that the imperial universities had ac- 
cumulated prestige and fine establishments over the 
years, the Americans did not contemplate splitting 
them up. Instead they proposed that these richly-sup- 
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ported national universities reconsider their over- 
specialized courses and try to break down the Olympian 
indifference of professors to students’ problems (Meiji 
Japan had imitated the cold-blooded manner of French 
and German universities in planning its imperial univer- 
sities). At the same time the universities would 
prepare to surrender the complete autonomy and lack 
of public responsibility which, thanks to direct gov- 
ernment support, they had enjoyed without interven- 
tion even from the powerful Ministry of Education, 
the Mombusho. 

Consequently, the fifth session of the Japanese Diet 
passed in May 1949 a “National School Establish- 
ment Law” which made former kotogakko and prefec- 
tural normal schools, animal husbandry, agricultural, and 
other miscellaneous prewar specialized higher schools 
(semmongakko) into daigaku, the Japanese equivalent 
of university training, which previously followed 
kotogakko. This created seventy decentralized “na- 
tional” universities, at least one for every prefecture. 
Almost all Japanese think these new national univer- 
sities, or shinsei daigaku, are failures. They are danger- 
ous educational parasites, wrote one Japanese critic, 
Masao Nagashima, in the June 1950 issue of Kaizo, 
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a magazine of thoughtful discussion, “desperately 
inadequate in their faculties, school building and educa- 
tional facilities.” Good students, no matter how poor, 
are still competing bitterly to get into the former 
“imperial” universities, now democratically renamed 
according to their geographical position. Failing there, 
they try for the good but expensive private schools 
such as Tokyo’s Keio, Waseda, or Hosei Universities. 

The Japanese attribute the failure of the shinsei 
daigaku primarily to financial difficulties. Just as in 
lower education, Japan cannot support these schools 
to any great extent from local funds, so they must get 
along largely on grudging national subsidies. In addi- 
tion, since there is little cultural vigor in the provinces, 
these country universities are looked down upon as 
glorified high schools. Often they exist in name only 
with their component parts scattered all over a prefec- 
ture. The claim that the quality of instruction is very 
low tends to be confirmed by the professors’ pathetical- 
ly low salaries. 

The occupation has not admitted defeat on this 
issue, but with public opinion, Mombusho, and _ the 
Education Minister united in opposition it is probable 
that most of these schools will soon be reduced to two- 
year kotogakko or disbanded. It is doubtful whether this 
wasteful and impractical scheme has been worth the 
effort. 


The New University 

But many higher education reforms have been more 
successful—thus far, anyway. The American pattern 
of four undergraduate years has been universally 
adopted so that the formerly three-year universities, 
by adding an extra year at the bottom, take their 
entering students directly from the senior high schools. 
While the high schools and colleges were being reorgan- 
ized, a process just about completed, both the old and 
new systems operated simultaneously, causing much 
confusion and actually stranding some students, 

Some old kotogakko have been raised to full colleges 
and others absorbed into the universities whose prep- 
schools they once were. Well-educated Japanese still 
maintain the prewar kotogakko were excellent institu- 
tions which gave thorough and individual attention. 
Furthermore, they say, their well-knit dormitory life 
gave the kind of social and intellectual stimulation 
which does not exist in the disorganized, impersonal 
Japanese university. Unfortunately, the many good 
features of the kotogakko have not been transferred 
elsewhere. 

Probably the new four-year system, which produced 
its first graduates in the spring of 1951, will remain. 
But the Japanese evidently still think the old system 
of three years’ preparation followed by three years 
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of university work produced a better educated man. 
At present, while both types of graduates exist, the 
old-system graduates, according to Kyodo, the Japan- 
ese press association, are being offered better jobs. 


General Education and the lvory Tower 

The occupation also recommended that the univer- 
sities curtail extremely specialized courses and give 
their students some general cultural and scientific back- 
ground before letting them climb up into one of the 
many ivory towers into which the Japanese scholarly 
world divides itself. Before the war some Japanese 
educators, liberal Professor Eijiro Kawai of Tokyo 
Imperial University, for instance, had championed a 
broader cultural outlook, but now official urging has 
given general education extraordinary impetus. At 
Tokyo University (formerly Tokyo Imperial), and 
at Keio University, for example, the first two years 
of college are now devoted to a general education pro- 
gram of survey courses in economics, literature, history, 
science, and other broad subjects. Throughout Japan 
the four year colleges, including many private schools, 
are attempting the same experiment. Like many other 
postwar innovations, this too has a way of turning into 
a paper reform on close inspection. 

General education faces very tough opposition in 
Japan, for professors, not unlike their kind everywhere, 
like to know a lot about a littlke—and show it. Lack 
of communication between fields of knowledge reaches 
dangerous proportions because the Japanese professor 
knows only his own field and, even within that en- 
closure, thinks !t more scholarly to concentrate on his 
own esoteric findings rather than treat his subject 
as a whole, Even inter-department friendships seem 
to be rare. Consequently, the Japanese university does 
not suggest an active intellectual arena so much as 
a series of exclusive sideshows. 

Progressive young students complain that often col- 
lege professors teach general culture courses both badly 
and unwillingly. Established scholars who shun these 
“degrading” freshman and sophomore courses pass 
them along to mediocre men who drone away at 
dictation speed to half-empty classrooms. Many Japan- 
ese question destruction of the kotogakko, which 
did a creditable job of teaching broad general courses 
before the war. The present two-year program is some- 
times considered a waste of time, if not actually part 
of a conspiracy to lower the professional standing of 
the Japanese universities. 

In the third and fourth years of college, lectures 
without discussion and memorization without under- 
standing are the usual order of the day as they were 
before the war. Examinations demand only an accurate 
reflection of the professor’s pronouncements. Often 
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the pedantry in examinations is so extreme that an 
English or American college graduate has difficulty 
in understanding the English language tests, not having 
had the benefit of Japanese instruction. 

Even in graduate seminars discussion and research 
independent of the teacher are unusual, and the groups 
are generally too large. When an individual student 
gets up to speak he delivers himself of a rather stiff, 
cautious monologue which is not followed by critical 
discussion as Americans understand it. Taking issue 
seems to be regarded as both ill-bred and injudicious. 
Huge classes, underpaid and overworked professors, 
students with fourteen or fifteen courses, and the 
tradition of obedient conformity all militate against 
student participation. ° 


Control or Independence? 

How much has the power of the former imperial 
universities, which the Americans considered dispro- 
portionately great, been whittled away in the last five 
years? Admission has been put on a somewhat broader 
basis, though with the result of increasing the number 
of candidates and perpetuating—if not exacerbating 
—the over-strict entrance examination system. The 
plan to make all publicly-supported universities more 
responsive to popular opinion got as far as the Diet’s 
draft in 1948 of a “University, Control Law,” which 
contemplated putting elected laymen on all public 
university governing boards. 

Practically all the colleges and universities, led by 
Tokyo University, protested this measure, complaining 
particularly that the elected laymen would be _pol- 
iticians, enemies of academic freedom and scholarly 
standards. The students too, probably to the embarrass- 
ment of the faculties, took up the cry and staged 
strikes even in private schools and the most conservative 
classrooms. The Communist-infiltrated All Japan 
Student Self-Government Confederation (Zengakuren) 
took advantage of the vague Japanese dissatisfaction 
with higher education reform to whip up a propaganda 
campaign against “colonization” and “lowering of 
standards,” and so ironically linked forces with the 
conservative professors to scare the Diet, and the oc- 
cupation’s Civil Information and Education Section, 
(CIE) out of the proposal. 

Arguments against the bill on the grounds of preserv- 
ing academic freedom were particularly hard for the 
American educational leaders to oppose, Such criticism 
- came even from President Shigeru Nambara of 
Tokyo University, whom they considered a liberal 
because of his prewar stand against the nationalists 
and who was, in any case, the leading figure in Japan- 
ese education. Whether President Nambara was think- 
ing primarily of preserving the cherished autonomy of 
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the former imperial universities or not, the govern- 
ment decided it would be wise to work up a new 
bill, this time carefully consulting the universities first. 

The next bill was drafted by a group of professional 
educators appointed by the Mombusho, and, as might 
be expected, it made sure outsiders would be as tame 
and powerless as possible, The proposal was never 
acted upon by the Diet, perhaps partly because it 
did not please CIE very much. Now, as the occupation 
draws to a close, the whole plan for a popular voice 
in higher education seems destined for oblivion. 

CIE and Dr. Nambara indulged in another test of 
strength, with the Tokyo University president again 
emerging victorious. In the summer of 1949, Dr. Walter 
C. Eells of CIE, with quixotic courage, began a lecture 
campaign at various Japanese universities against the 
presence of Communist faculty members, Dr. Nambara, 
and subsequently many other prominent educators, 
declared that only overt Communists were dangerous 
and attacks on a man for his private beliefs were a 
denial of academic freedom. While this too was an 
issue which aroused the Communist minority, it also 
gave the universities an opportunity to disagree with 
the occupation, which was put in the ambiguous posi- 
tion of seeming to suggest reactionary measures to the 
universities, those self-designated guardians of liberty. 


The Question of Competition 

Since the former imperial universities, particularly 
Tokyo and Kyoto Universities, sill have their choice 
of the best young brains in Japan, their graduates 
continue to be considered the brightest young men in 
the country—quite possibly they actually are. Thus 
an intellectual elite remains and is still rewarded with 
the best jobs in government and private business. At 
one point the occupation inveighed a great deal against 
this situation and went after the fair-haired alumni 
by both economic and civil service reforms. Again it 
is hard to oppose the Japanese facts of life: influence 
and good connections are important qualifications for 
a job in Japan. The Japanese, proud to associate them- 
selves with European rather than upstart American 
culture, point to the pre-eminence of Oxford and 
Cambridge: a small ancient country cannot have a 
large number of good schools. 

Thus the former imperial universities have not lost 
much ground in the short span of five years. Their 
only real competition comes from private schools. But, 
with the exception of Keio, Waseda, and a few other 
schools in the Tekyo and Kyoto area, private univer- 
sities have suffered acutely from Japan’s postwar 
economic depression, Even the best ones have had to 
lower entrance requirements in order to increase their 
revenue by tuition (an important source of revenue, 
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endowments being virtually non-existent except in the 
case of the partly foreign-supported Christian schools) . 
Fees have gone beyond the means of the average 
student. Perhaps the occupation would have been well 
advised to draw up some system of substantial govern- 
ment aid for these private universities since they have 
greater vitality and drawing power than the unsuccess- 
ful shinset daigaku. 

Before the war Japanese women had a hard time 
getting a college education. The best way—and it was 
rather difficult and unusual—was to attend one of the 
lesser imperial universities, the major ones and the 
private men’s schools being unattainable. The prewar 
institutions most like women’s colleges were public 
normal schools and the girls’ semmongakko, usually 
private schools under Western influence which lasted 
only three years and resembled boys’ kotogakko more 
than daigaku. 

The occupation opened up two avenues to higher 
education, one the men’s universities, almost all of 
which, public and private, now theoretically accept 
women, and, alternatively, the women’s colleges, most 
of which are based on former semmongakko and 
normal schools. So far, the women’s colleges have 
proved more satisfactory emotionally, if not always 
academically, than the coeducational schools, where 
the relationship between the predominantly male 
students and the coeds is still very immature. In 
principle, however, the girls say they approve of co- 
education and think in ten years the preference will 
swing in favor of coeducational colleges since by that 
time girls and boys will be used to being; together since 
first grade. 

Among Japanese men educational equality for women 
is looked upon with misgiving, an attitude reflecting 
that of their elders on college faculties, who, the 
girls claim, discriminate against them on the entrance 
examinations. 

Considering economic problems and Japan’s low 
regard for women, such rapid creation of four-year 
girls’ colleges may have been injudicious. Because the 
girls now have twelve years of preparation instead of 
eleven as before the war, the freshman year at 
women’s colleges corresponds to the old second year 
of semmongakko. Consequently, the colleges have had 
to raise the whole level one year. In effect this adds 
two new years to their curriculum instead of one, an 
expensive effort and one not yet completely successful 
academically. 

Certain members of CIE were for a long time 
strongly opposed to the idea of making three-year 
junior colleges out of the old semmongakko, fearing 
it would weaken women’s chances for an equal educa- 
tion. Now, however, the girls’ colleges may offer both 
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a two-year junior college course and the regular four- 
year program. Neither solution has entirely pleased the 
Japanese, who complain that two years is not long 
enough to learn anything and four years is too ex- 
pensive. Thus the future of the private four-year 
women’s college is threatened by the financial sacrifice 
it demands. 


Student Needs and Realities 


One of the most compelling, and probably the most 
insoluble, of the problems the occupation has faced 
in connection with higher education has been the 
pathetically hard and disorganized life of Japanese 
students. Some sympathetic officials in Tokyo head- 
quarters have watched over student activities and many, 
though by no means enough, local Civil Affairs educa- 
tion officers have mixed with the students, helping 
them by means ranging from square-dancing to donat- 
ing money, in addition to urging the Japanese to take 
a responsible interest in young students. Students here 
find it hard to get part-time work or a kindly adult 
hearing even from their professors, who seem to find 
no middle path between complete indifference and a 
tendency to demand respectful obedience. 

Since Japanese students customarily load themselves 
with courses far beyond their capacity, the great need 
for advice about curriculum is obvious, but their need 
for personal and vocational guidance is even more 
acute. The occupation, though it has persuaded the 
Mombusho to import American student guidance 


experts to teach professors student counselling, has 


been helpless because the students and colleges are 
divorced from each other emotionally and physically. 
There are few dormitories and students live either 
with their parents or, more often, precariously alone. 

Japanese universities do not look on their students, 
as Americans do, as dependent and immature adults 
who usually can be persuaded to conform out of simple 
loyalty to the school. Many Oriental students consider 
themselves independent of and almost out of touch 
with the universities, so strong is their missionary sense 
of bringing progress and Westernization to their gen- 
eration. Japanese university administrations, half 
agreeing with the student reformers—more recently 
fear of being “undemocratic” has inhibited them too 
—permit students to make ridiculous impositions. If 
they threaten to cut examinations in protest against 
presumed injustices, the quaking colleges hasten to 
placate the boys instead of refusing them credit without 
examination. Under these circumstances student organ- 
izations have developed in headstrong and seriously 
antisocial ways since the end of the war. 

Unable to strike a balance between repression and 
complete disassociation, the colleges lost control, with 
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the result that the Japanese Communists became the 
leading mentors of student groups. Since there was 
no responsible student government to handle com- 
plaints, it was not hard for the Student Self-Govern- 
ment Association, the Zengakuren, formed in the fall 
of 1948, to capture student opinion through branches 
in most of the leading universities. At its peak Zenga- 
kuren membership, according to the Japanese news- 
papers, numbered about 300,000 students in 400 
universities and colleges. 

It is questionable whether such a large number of 
students really understood what they had joined. 
Particularly as the national leaders of the Zengakuren 
began to show their true colors during late 1948 and 
1949, it became apparent that the movement was 
really supported by a small nucleus of professional 
agitators. The loose, irresponsible academic ways of 
the Japanese universities permitted—and still permit 
—professional trouble-makers to hang around the 
campuses doing absolutely no school work, giving pol- 
itical color (mostly red) to legitimate student com- 
plaints, and putting up posters. | 
Suppression of 'Zengakuren" 

The high point of Zengakuren influence was prob- 
ably the nation-wide student strikes protesting the 
University Control Law and the School Teachers’ 
License Bill, following which official (and presumably 
occupation) pressure began to pile up. The violent, 
carefully planned protests against Dr. Walter C. Eells 
of CIE whenever he spoke against student strikes and 
Communist professors were the work of this same 
Communist-captured organization. 

By now Zengakuren’s power has been clipped—by 
individual outlawing of college Communist cells (as 
for example, the one at Tokyo University which was 
accused of “political activity’ and banned in early 
1950), and by expulsion of Communist students, a 
measure given a great deal of impetus after three 
radical Tokyo students were convicted of assaulting 
an American soldier during a 1950 May Day demon- 
stration. Now that the occupation purge policy has 
turned a full circle, releasing former conservatives and 
silencing Communists, the days of radical student 
protest are numbered. 

Ironically these measures have taken away almost 
the only effective student organization. Now the univer- 
sities seem to be afraid to encourage free student 
opinion. And the students themselves, although some 
progressive, anti-Communist groups have been founded, 
appear rather afraid of getting burned again. As a 
result many honest student opinions about education, 
their poverty, their future careers, their role in Japan- 
ese life are now without expression. 
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One of the most disquieting questions which could 
be put to an American education official is whether, 
considering the terrible financial struggle during col- 
lege and the slim prospects afterward, it is really a 
good policy to encourage s¢ many young Japanese to 
go to a university. Since an indifferent society begrudges 
them scholarships and odd jobs, 77 percent of Japan- 
ese students must work during the hours when they 
should be in class. Under these circumstances the 
universities cannot demand strict attendance, cannot 
give personal attention in class, and must be resigned 
to seeing most of their students only at examination 
time. Meanwhile, the students, having worn them- 
selves out earning miserable pittances, have neither 
energy left for study nor any valuable vocational ex- 
perience. 

After graduation only the luckiest ones, the top 
Tokyo University boys, the athletes, and those with 
advanced technical training, can look forward to an 
income of 9,000 yen a month (roughly, although such 
comparison is meaningless, $25). Lately the war in 
Korea has increased the arbeit wages of students and 
the salaries of young graduates. But this is only an 
artificial stimulus which does nothing to alleviate the 
grinding poverty of most students, who are terribly 
ambitious under the most trying conditions in an im- 
poverished and overpopulated nation. 

Democracy's Form or Spirit? 

From now on finding fault with the occupation will 
be hard to resist in both Japan and America. In all 
fairness one should recognize that the Americans. did 
not expect the Japanese to accept or appreciate all 
their innovations. They probably hoped that stirring 
up the rather self-satisfied universities might force them 
to reappraise themselves. Certainly no one can argue 
that it was a mistake to push gencral education, 
advocate student guidance, extend higher education to 
women, or reopen (a bit slowly at that) scholarly con- 
tacts with the rest of the world. 

Yet all these commendable measures could have 
been introduced into the existing system without the 
confusion caused by destroying the old kotogakko and 
upsetting the deigaku. Changing these institutions was 
justified—as was the radical revision in the lower 
schools—in the name of democracy. It has not been 
demonstrated either that the prewar system of admis- 
sion to higher education was conspicuously undem- 
ocratic or that the new system is substantially more 
democratic. Admission, as before the war, is still 
based on competitive examinations. Good students are 
still the ones who get into a university and, unless one 
means by democracy a college education for all, that 
is the most democratic solution possible. 
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The ambitious idealism of CIE’s education officers 
was not held in check by much real knowledge of 
Japan. These American education professors and deans 
of women showed more than a slight tendency to think 
that what was good in Oshkosh would go over well 
in Osaka—if only the Japanese would show the proper 
attitude. CIE’s work demanded a deep understanding 
of Japan’s language and culture. But since America’s 
leading Japan scholars and professional educators were 
not attracted to the occupation, fewer experts were 


available here than in fields like economics and science, 
where their competence deeply impressed the Japanese. 

Consequently, the occupation imposed the superficial 
form of American college and university on a society 
and an economy unable to give it life. Following the 
American model too closely, instead of making use of 
a system the Japanese respected, may unnecessarily have 
stirred up national resentment which will endanger the 
valuable contributions the American occupation has 
made, once Japanese sovereignty is restored. 


Australia and the Japanese Treaty 


Australia accepted the “peace of reconciliation" reluctantly, and latent hos- 


BY JAMES R. ROACH 


Pe ADJOURNMENT of the US Congress without 
action on the Japanese peace treaty probably means 
that the Australian Parliament will not be asked to 
consider the document until sometime in 1952, for 
the Government here does not intend to push ahead 
of the United States on this matter. Attacks upon the 
contents of the treaty, which might well have been 
anticipated in view of Australian experience and past 
policies,? have been surprisingly few; Dr. H. V. Evatt 
is the most prominent exception. At the same tire 
few informed Australians, in or out of office, are 
particularly pleased by the treaty. 

Fear of Asia, and especially of Japan as the strongest 
Asian power, has been a significant feature-of Australian 
opinion for a long time—at least since the Russo-Japan- 
ese war of 1905. W. M. Hughes’ insistence at Versailles 
on an Australian mandate for New Guinea and the 
outlying islands reflected this fear. Low-cost Japanese 
products, displacing Australian and especially British 
manufactures in the Australian markets, led to the 1936 
“trade diversion” policy and added economic fears to 
the military and political ones. Australia’s narrow escape 
from invasion in 1942, and the much-reported Japan- 
ese atrocities against Australian forces, intensified anti- 
Japanese feeling. 

At the end of the war and again in 1947 Australia 
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1 See previous comments on the treaty in the Far Eastern 
Survey, by Claude A. Buss, “US Policy on the Japan Treaty,” 
June 13, 1951, and Miriam S. Farley, “San Francisco and 
After,” September 26, 1951. 

2 See N. D. Harper, “Australia, Japan, and Korea,” Far 
Eastern Survey, April 18, 1951. 
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tility to Japan remains, with trade issues a potential focus. 


demanded a permanently disarmed Japan, low ceilings 
on heavy or war-potential industry and shipbuilding, 
and limits on fishing and commercial aviation activity. 
It was already recognized by 1947 that very extensive 
reparations would not be forthcoming. 

By 1951, when Mr. Dulles was given the task of 
getting agreement among the Pacific nations on a 
Japanese treaty, a Liberal-Country Party Government 
had replaced a Labor Government in Australia. Dr. 
Evatt had been succeeded as Minister for External Af- 
fairs by Mr. Percy Spender (now Ambassador to Wash- 
ington) and later by Mr. R. G. Casey. Probably the 
present Government is I:ttle more satisfied with the 
Japanese treaty than is the Opposition. But both Mr. 
Spender and Mr. Casey have been anxious to maintain 
the friendliest relations with the United States and 
to minimize differences that may exist. 

As a consequence, while Australian views and wishes 
were expressed most strongly to Mr. Dulles and in 
Washington, objections to the American proposals were 
not carried to a public showdown. The Australian gov- 
ernment accepted the American draft treaty and, as 
a quid pro quo, the Pacific Security Pact linking Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the United States. 

In general, informed Australians doubt that the 
occupation made such major changes in the Japanese 
social and political structure as its spokesmen some- 
times have claimed; in other words, that Japan will 
continue democratic and pro-Western is not a safe 
assumption, Moreover, with no treaty limits or provi- 
sion for inspection or supervision, they feel it will be 
too easy for Japan to rearm, and for industrial com- 
bines, the “thought police,” etc. to reappear. 

Australians recognize Japan’s dependence upon 
Asian—especially Chinese—resources and markets. 
They are not convinced that the United States will 
or can (especially if war should come in Europe) 
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aid and defend Japan indefinitely. And in view of 
this they suspect that the Japanese would rather throw 
in their lot with Communist China (and Russia) than 
go down fighting the West’s battles from such a 
vulnerable position. 

Even the officials who negotiated the treaty incline 
toward these views, although they hope America’s 
military concern with the Far East is a permanent 
policy, and they view the Pacific Pact as the best 
obtainable assurance that Australia will be defended 
should Japan again become an aggressor. They also 
believe that Japan is strongly anti-Communist, and 
that the reforms have created new associations and 
interests in Japan that will not be easily overthrown. 
But it is still felt to be Japan, rather than China or 
Russia, that ultimately is the greater danger to Aus- 
tralia. However, given the desire for closest relations 
with the United States and the American determina- 
tion to push ahead with a generous treaty, Australian 
negotiators accepted the American terms and began 
to prepare the public for the retreat from Australia’s 
earlier position. 


Paving the Way for Acceptance 

Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies, reporting to 
Parliament on March 7, 1951, on the Prime Ministers’ 
conference in London and his subsequent visit in the 
United States, said that “some powers” were insisting 
that Japan roaust be defended to be kept out of the 
Communist orbit and that some of this defense burden 
must fall upon Japan. He stressed that “some powers” 
thought that the treaty should not contain limits on 
Japanese armament, and that Australian views on 
Japanese armament were in substance not shared by 
“some major democratic powers.” Last June Mr. Casey, 
making his first statement on external affairs, noted 
what Australia desired in the Japanese treaty. But 
he implied that Australian wishes would not be followed 
when he said that Australia must keep in mind the 
attitude of the United Kingdom, and especially that 
of the United States. Finally, in July, Parliament was 
told that athough the Government was far from 
pleased with the Japanese treaty, its critics had shown 
no easy solution to Japan’s weakness to Communist 
aggression, and that there were guarantees for Aus- 
tralia in the Pacific Pact, in the presence of United 
States troops in Japan, and in the fact that.the United 
States was administering former Japanese island ter- 
ritories. The back of any potentially strong opposition 
was broken when the Returned Soldiers League en- 
dorsed the treaty and the Pacific Pact. 

Dr. Evatt, now leader of the Opposition, has ob- 
jected to the treaty, and will presumably lead an attack 
upon its terms when the document is presented to 
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Parliament. When Minister for External Affairs, Dr. 
Evatt sought the early conclusion of a treaty. But he 
insists that the present one tosses overboard the provi- 
sions of the 1945 armistice agreement, and that most 
Australians are convinced that the physical and econ- 
omic safety of the people of the south Pacific and 
southeast Asia is menaced by the treaty. He has 
expressed no opposition to the Pacific Pact, which 
is an arrangement he also sought while in office. One 
wonders what Dr. Evatt might have done had he 
been the Minister presented with the American draft. 
It seems highly unlikely that he would have isolated 
Australia by refusing to sign, and in such a case 
there would have been no Pacific Pact to counter- 
balance the effect of the treaty. With India he might 
have organized a sizable bloc of nations which would 
have upset the unanimity of the proceedings at San 
Francisco and considerably embarrassed the United 
States. : 

By the date of the San Francisco conference public 
interest in the treaty appeared very limited. This was 
no doubt due in part to domestic distractions—a serious 
inflationary situation and a_ constitutional referendum 
on the question of outlawing the Communist Party— 
but many Australians just were not concerned, and 
those who were saw no way for Australia to effect any 
changes in the treaty. The Sydney Morning Herald 
appeared to express the most generally held view: 
“Ironically, it is the victor Powers who regard the set- 
tlement with misgivings, «nd approach the council table 
with uncertainty. Australia, for instance, has only been 
partially reassured by the Pacific Security Pact signed 
on Saturday . . . the form of the treaty is dictated by 
the inexorable logic of international events. . . . The 
result is a compromise which satisfied nobody com- 
pletely.” 


The greatest immediate reaction to the treaty came 
from Australian  usiness interests. In 1936 trade diver- 
sion was practiced to protect British manufactures in 
the Australian market. Since then, aided in part by a 
high protective tariff and by disruption and shortages 
elsewhere in the world, an extensive manufacturing 
industry has developed in Australia. Much of this is 
necessary and desirable for Australia. But much is also 
high cost and—with little competition—has grown in- 
efficient; some industries could well be shut down and 
men and materials used more effectively elsewhere. Toy 
manufacturers were the first to express fear of Japanese 
competition, and reports that Japanese shipping and 
shipbuilding industries were preparing for a strong 
comeback also caused alarm. 

On September 11, under a London dateline, the 
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Sydney Morning Herald headlined “Japan Reported 
Ready for Price-Cutting War,” and noted that Japan- 
ese industry operating with a basic wage of £2 17s. 6d. 
a week (compared with Australia’s £10 plus) was back 
in the market ready to “cut everyone on anything.” 
The following day an official of the Associated Cham- 
ber of Manufactures warned of Japanese dumping. He 
added that if, as the United States desired, Japan be- 
came a member of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), she would have to be accorded 
most-favored-nation treatment, and could flood the Aus- 
tralian market. Australian manufacturers on a 40-hour 
week were paying 330 percent higher wages than were 
paid in Japan for a 50- or 60-hour week. Subsequent 
reports quoted prices in catalogs arriving from Japan: 
khaki shirts at 6s., towels at 1s. 5d., etc. 

Senator O'Sullivan, the Minister for Trade and Cus- 
toms, hastened to state publicly that Australian manu- 
facturers would be protected against Japanese dump- 
ing, and that businesses unduly harmed could appeal to 
the Tariff Board for an adjustment in tariff rates. The 
Chamber of Manufactures’ spokesman replied that the 
Tariff Board often took two years to act, by which 
time a business might be bankrupt, and that further- 
more Australian membership in GATT severely limited 
her power to adjust tariffs. 


Press Not Alarmed Over Competition 

The press, in general, noting that “new” Japan 
>rought the same “old” problem, was not too sympa- 
thetic to the manufacturers. Editors, Senator O’Sul- 
livan, and the Associated Chambers of Commerce all 
pointed out that Japan must find markets, that Japan’s 
purchases and sales must be broadly balanced, and that 
Japan was a good and growing market for Australian 
exports. Even if Japan were accorded most-favored- 
nation rates on all items the tariff would still stand 
at better than 50 percent of the f.o.b. cost, so that only 
the most efficient industry had a right to complain of 
Japanese competition, declared the Secretary of the 
Sydney Chamber of Commerce. 

The loudest complaints come, apparently, Pi mak- 
ers or importers of toys, cheap jewelry, fireworks, etc., 
and in reality Japanese goods will be welcomed since so 
many items are in short supply in Australia. It was 
reported in September that Australian companies would 
import nearly £30 million worth of Japanese raw ma- 
terials and goods in the next 12 months. The Japanese 
are offering fencing and barbed wire, electrical goods, 
galvanized iron, cement, and other products badly 
needed in Australia. Deliveries from Japan are being 
quoted normally at six weeks and shipping is avail- 
able, whereas shipping from the United Kingdom and 
Europe is often very slow. 


There will be no widespread sympathy for a boycott 
on Japanese products, so long as Japan can supply 
needed materials, does not become excessively com- 
petitive in many fields, and continues to buy heavily 
in Australia—it has not gone unnoticed that rehabil- 
itated Japanese woolen mills already consume 500,000 
bales a year (against 600,000 in the peak prewar year). 
While officials cannot say so publicly, there probably 
would be little attempt made in this period of over- 
employment to protect marginal producers or the man- 
ufacturers of less necessary goods from competition, 
even when it is serious enough to force them out of 
business. For several years the Tariff Board has been 
warning some sectors of the Australian economy of 
their inefficiency and inability to meet competition. 

One possible area of opposition is the seamen’s and 
waterside workers’ unions — both Communist-led. 
Before the war these unions attempted to prevent the 
shipment of pig iron to Japan, and in 1946-48 they 
successfully boycotted all ships or cargo bound for 
the Dutch forces in Indonesia. The Secretary of the 
Waterside Workers Federation, J. Healy, when ques- 
tioned late in September on reports that his federation 
would ban the excessive import of Japanese goods, 
said that the matter would have to be considered by 
the federation’s federal council. He did note a growing 
protest against a flood of Japanese imports. It is re- 
ported that some shippers have refused to load cargo 
from Japan for Australia for fear of labor difficulties. 

Any union attempt to “make policy” with regard 
to Japanese imports would be strongly attacked by 
the present Government, but the latent anti-Japanese 
feeling in the Australian community is such that a 
union effort to interfere with Japanese trade—properly 
handled—might exploit that feeling and gain consider- 
able public support. 
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